7g           SIR MARTIN FROBISHER
was doing* But it is a fact that he never would have
been tricked by a spy who did not know his business, any
more than Frobisher could have been lied to by a sham
navigator. When it came to metallurgy they all evi-
dently regarded it as one of the black arts and were
afraid to oppose professional rumble-humble with com-
mon sense.
The age was an age of faith and its spurious by-
products, superstitions and fantastic credulities.    We
read of the King of Navarre, playing dice with the Duke
of Guise, suddenly beholding ugreat round drops of
blood on the board between them," and fleeing to his
chamber in a sweat of terror.   The minds of men were
saturated with thoughts of blood and gold.   The strong
food and drink of the times engendered strange dreams.
Men started up from foul mattresses aflame with visions
of golden cities, or cities of blood, cities with walls of
jasper and gates of pearl.   Prisoners in damp dungeons,
who looked for their one ray of sunlight each day
through the rugged barred slots, saw the Holy Virgin
herself standing before them in pitying pose.   Nothing
was incredible to these groping, lusty, believing, ignorant
people.   It was easy for the astute humbugs who prac-
ticed as independent metallurgists to delude even Wal-
syngharn.   What Walsyngham knew about diplomacy
would fill volumes.    What he knew about chemistry
could have been written on an English rose-noble.
There is something tragic in the spectacle of a man
like Frobisher rushing to and fro between London and
the court at Windsor, where the tale ran about among
the ladies in waiting, as they gazed at the huge nar-
whale's horn the Captain had presented to the Queen,
that two hundred tons of pure gold had arrived. The
sea-unicorn must be a terrible great beast to have such
a vast horn in his forehead! Two hundred tons of
gold! In Bristol Castle it is, under four great locks.